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EDITORIAL. 


TECHNICAL —— in the trades and professions is now so 
universal that hardly anyone questions its utility, but occasionally 
one does find it disregarded. The current advertisement for a 
librarian to organise and supervise the Northamptonshire County 
Library System says, among other things, “ Knowledge of library 
technique is not regarded as an indispensable qualification.” This 
is surely somewhat amazing, because no one would think of employ- 
ing, for instance, a doctor, lawyer or teacher who had not received 
the necessary training to fit him for his job. Yet here we have a 
post of high educational significance where technical training is 
apparently likely to be ignored. For some time now the Library 
Association, the School of Librarianship at London University, 
and many p libraries have been training young people 
worthily to fill library vacancies as they occur, but their efforts are 
likely to be of little avail if public authorities adopt the attitude 


Elland is a thrifty, thriving, wealthy manufacturing district 
in Yorkshire with upwards of 10,000 souls. It considers itself a 
go-ahead place, and, among other amenities, possess a public library, 
or rather the beginnings of one, because the practical hard-headed 
business men of that town have not yet fully realised the value of 
such an institution. But there are at least a few men of vision 
there, and these few in recent years have been attempting the 
further education of the town by means of the public library. One 
activity has been the promotion of lectures each winter, and the 
town has been extraordinarily fortunate in securing the free services 
of busy and influential people. 

Recently Mr. Stanley Jast gave an extremely interesting and 
useful address on public library development, an address that ought 
to have been attended by every member of the Public Library 
Committee of Elland as well as all the leading townsmen, instead 
of which not more than thirty people were present. But these 
thirty odd people realised the value of the lecture, and the out- 
standing fact that an expert was giving valuable time in the interests 
of a small community. Since then the question of the lecturer’s 
expenses—out-of-pocket expenses—has been discussed by the 
local council, and one is impressed with the fact that much yet 
remains to be done to convince the Elland authorities of the impor- 
tance of adequate library provision, as well as of the obligation of 
paying at least the railway fares of those invited to give valuable 
time to a necessary cause. 

* * * * 

The use of Wireless for publicity purposes has been taken advan- 
tage of by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe (the Hon. Secretary of the Library 
emit Committee), who has been “ broadcasting”’ from the 
Notting BBC station. In the course of his twenty-minutes 
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address, the Nottingham City Librarian said:—‘“ The Public 
Library exists for the dissemination of knowledge; and if the 
words of Gibbon are true—that ‘ the best and most important part 
of every man’s education is that which he gives himself ’—then 
Public Libraries are materially helping in that scheme of ‘ con- 
tinuity’ urged by Lord Eustace Percy, the Minister of Education. 
“* If we believe with Voltaire that ‘ all the known world, except- 
ing only savage nations, is governed by books,’ then public libraries 
lay a part in governing the civilized world. It is something if they 
a toward a wider understanding and better citizenship ! 
“On the question of the effect of broadcasting it was said: 
*I used to be asked how the Kinema affected the Public Libraries ; 
and my reply was that the movie-picture could never take the 
place of the printed word—but that the subjects filmed often 
directed picture-goers to our books.’ I am now asked about broad- 
casting; and my answer is that broadcasting can never supplant 
libraries. Wireless can never take the place of books—any more 
than books can take the place of Wireless | ”’ 


On the subject of progress and publicity dealt with in our last 
issue there is the name of Brighton to add to the list of towns dis- 
playing activities in regard to public library lectures. The subjects 
arranged by Mr. Roberts range from literature to art and travel. 
Brighton is hard at work arranging a special Children’s Room in 
connection with its institution. 


* + * * 


The Departmental Committee on Public Libraries, appointed 
during Mr. Trevelyan’s tenure of office, is evidently beginning to 
function, because there has just been broadcasted from the Board 
of Education a Questionnaire containing 36 queries and embracing 
upwards of 150 sub-headings. The document appears to be fairly 
comprehensive, though we are not sure that it will secure all the 
information upon which to found a wise judgment of existing con- 
ditions and the needs of the future. However, we hope that every 
public library authority will give it the fullest consideration, and 
especially that part of it which invites opinion upon the best means 
of library development. 

There can be no doubt whatever that great and far-reaching 
changes are in the air, and those who have given the best years of 
their life to the improvement of public libraries are naturally 
anxious that any changes shall be wise ones of real value and not 
the subordination of the public library to a cast-iron system of 
education, which having ignored the library for 50 years is slowly 
realising its need. 

If the public library has to become a branch of the State educa- 
tional schemes, it is extremely desirable that a special library 
branch of the Board of Education, staffed by library experts, 
should be established rather than the placing of these institutions 
under the professional educationist whose library knowledge is 
unequal to the task. 
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A NOTE ON THE SELECTION OF 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


By Lionet R. McCotvin. 

In all fields of literature it is essential to select only those books 
for which there is a demand in the locality, but nowhere is this 
more important than with technical books. For only a small per- 
centage of other subjects are there demands in any one town which 
will not be found generally to some extent in others. Furthermore, 
it frequently happens that the provision of a book will arouse 
interest and stimulate demand which might not have existed 
before. For instance, the public who read plays might be increased 
many fold by the provision of fresh dramatic works ; or, to give 
another example, a fascinating book on, say, rock gardens might 
lead some to construct them. But—if there were not already a 
motor body building works in the town, no number of books would 
lead to the establishment of one. Therefore it would be very 
unlikely that these books would ever be read. 

And so the point of this note is exposed :—The technical 
reyuirements of a district are clearly defined and well established, 
and so when selecting technical books we must consider definite existing 
demands. 

Here we are faced with a clear issue—either a book is required 
or it is definitely mot required. I am speaking, of course, from 
the point of view of the small and moderate-sized town, and not 
that of the large centre, though even there the principle holds good. 
Though the number of books which are very unlikely to be required 
at, say, Manchester or Glasgow, will be small it will probably exist. 
Other libraries are, however, concerned with a circumscribed area 
and need consider only the technical requirements of its inhabi- 
tants. For example it would be quite absurd for my own library 
to provide technical works on the ventilation of coal mines, since 
no one in my area is concerned with the subject. 

This may seem a platitude, until we remember that all examples 
might not be so obvious as that given above. The moral is that a 
very close examination of the industrial life of one’s district is neces- 
sary if we would avoid wasting our resources to the detriment of need- 
ed services, and if we would cover adequately the whole ground of 
our obligations to local activities. 

To some extent every librarian provides for local industries. 
The question is whether we are sufficiently specific. If we would 
spend our invariably limited allotment to the best advantage we 
must know not only exactly what firms are working in the district, 
the extent of their activities, and what goods are being manu- 
factured, but also the methods and processes adopted, the stages of 
manufacture they are engaged in (¢.g., whether they commence 
with raw materials, or with castings, or merely assemble) and such 
detail. This may seem a great deal to be ascertained, but, in view 
of the immense range of technical literature and the variety of the 
pa. methods and operations of modern industry, our know- 
edge cannot be too exact. The smaller our income the more should 
we try to provide the exact books most required. 
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possible with the right kind of co-operation with the technical 
worker. How necessary this detail may be can be realised by 
consideration of any branch of industry. Most firms specialise, 
but their limitations are not always obvious to the outsider. A 
firm might advertise itself and be popularly described as “‘manu- 
facturers of internal combustion engines.” Probably only one or 
two of the many types of internal combustion engine would be 
manufactured. The engineer would, of course, know their limita- 
tions, and we must obtain this same knowledge, not being satisfied 
with the superficial idea. 

It is clear therefore that, so far as local activities are con- 
cerned, we have no use for any books on certain subjects, and that 
of the others some will be of immensely greater value. The matter 
does not, however, end there. We must consider not only the 
product and the process but the worker himself. In every branch 
of activity there are workers with different degrees of technical 
knowledge, ranging from he who is, perhaps, as much a physicist 
and a mathematician as he is an engineer, to the labourer, the fitter, 
and the operating mechanic. The books which are needed by and 
will appeal to the one grade will not be used by the other. When 
selecting we have, therefore, to keep in mind their differing needs. 
A subject is not completely represented until there are suitable 
books for all who are interested in it. The plumber’s mate has to 
be catered for as well as the sanitary engineer, the tramway driver 
as well as the Borough Electrical Engineer. 

Needless to say, the amount of assistance which books can 
give will not be the same either for all grades of worker or in all 
occupations. 

per co-operation is, as before said, the basis of good selec- 
tion. First of all the manufacturer must be willing to assist the 
librarian in his examination of local industrial activity. If he is 
shown that the value of the library’s assistance to the industry 
and to his workers depends upon this information he will surely 
become an ally. Then expert workers should be encouraged to 
suggest useful books, and (more often, since they cannot be expected 
to know of all the available literature beforehand, when in fact 
they will and should expect the library to place it before them) 
their opinion on the value and suitability of actual books should 
be obtained. Finally, the “ experts” should represent all grades 
of worker. The well qualified technical specialist is able to form 
an opinion of books designed for his own grade, but he is not neces- 
sarily able to appreciate the requirements of other grades, say of 
the mechanics. An intelligent foreman, or a good workman, can 
frequently advise a librarian better than his official superiors, since 
he represents a point of view, a level of intelligence. 

The technical sections can, therefore, with sufficient care be 
made the most satisfactory in a library, since the public demand 
is quite definite and can be discovered if we take sufficient trouble 
to investigate local conditions. On the other hand, in no other 
section is it possible for the unwise selector to waste more money 
on useless books. 


ry 
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THE CARNEGIE REPORT ON LIBRARY 
PROVISION AND POLICY 
By ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L., 
Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, Bolton. 
No. 1.—NEWSPAPER ROOMS. 

THE portion of the Carnegie Trustees’ Report on the Public Library 
System of Great Britain and Ireland (1921-23), having reference 
to the provision of space for the newspaper and iodi 
reading public, is of exceptional interest to all those engaged in the 
control of Public Libraries, for reasons which will be explained as 
this paper proceeds. To anyone engaged in planning a new build- 
ing or the extension of existing library premises, the conclusions 
at which the Report arrives must give anxious thought, mainly 
because the situation has not hitherto been so seriously considered 
as seems desirable. It is only too true that in the past one third 
of the area of a small library building, and a very large slice of a 
larger building, has been given up to the Newspaper Room, often 
at the expense of the other and rather more necessary depart- 
ments. The space devoted to the Newspaper Room rarely becomes 
congested or requires extension ; it may be congested with human 
beings on a wet day but the same number of papers and periodicals 
are available, be it wet or fine. The actual total number of papers 
provided is rarely increased and the actual number of tables and 
Stands rarely added to. The questions are: (1) Whether it is 
necessary to provide so large an area for this department? and 
&) Is it necessary to provide so many newspapers and periodicals ? 

he first question is foagely regulated by local conditions and cir- 
cumstances, and if the ratepayers demand so much provision it 
may be difficult to combat their arguments, but nevertheless it is 
the Librarian’s duty to put all facts before his committee when 
they are considering erection or extension of premises. It seems 
to me that we could very well do with smaller newspaper rooms. 
Times have changed since 1851 when the Libraries Act was placed 
on the Statute Book. The daily newspaper is within reach of all 
and it is not nearly so necessary to provide it in the Newspaper 
Room as formerly. Adequate representation of the world’s news 
would be provided if about eight daily papers were taken, viz., 
The Times, Daily Telegraph, Liverpool (1), Manchester (1), Scotsman, 
Freeman's Journal, a financial, a labour, and perhaps a French 
paper. Weekly newspapers are unnecessary unless it be the local 
papers, which one is bound to file and bind up. More controversy 
would be ed up in making the selection of periodicals and 
magazines, but here an adequate and representative list can be 
secured by careful elimination, taking care to exclude many weeklies 
which appeal only to a small section of the community, like Account- 
ing, Carpentry, Sports, Poultry, etc. Again local industries and 
conditions must enter into consideration. To reduce a long list 
Suppose we provide for the following: Architecture, Building, 
Chemistry, Colliery News, Cotton, Finance, Electricity, Engineering, 
Mechanical Trades, Gardening, Leather, Literature, Politics, Oul 


; 
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and Colour, Education, Science, Textiles and Wireless. This list 
could be added to as new interests came to the front. Most of the 
monthly magazines I would place in another room, or in the Ref- 
erence Departenat, where it would be necessary to make personal 
application for them, and where they would be under 
better conditions by le who really require them for study pur- 
and not as a cover for forty winks. Here could be represented 
, Literature and Reviews, Music, the monthly publications 
of the same subjects as represented in the em! eriodical List, 
but of a more lasting character, together with the leading quarterly 
journals. These suggestions cut out all the cheap ephemeral illus- 
trated daily and weekly papers, and perhaps is rather drastic, but 
it is not too drastic when the needs of the more important depart- 
ments, the Lending and Reference Libraries, are crying out for more 
books and more room. 

The Report, in analysing the returns received to their “ ques- 
tionnaire,’’ shows that out of 453 libraries 164 spent more on news- 
papers and periodicals than on books, 293 spent more than half 
as much on newspapers and periodicals as on books, and is a great 
Surprise, I am sure, to most of us. It provides us with an oppor- 
tunity of surveying this part of our work, and considering whether 
the amount we are spending on the Reading Room is legitimate 
and justified, or whether the money would not be better spent on 
books. Unfortunately it will be argued that if anything is saved 
on this item, it will not be allowed to be a on another—in other 
words, that the estimates are more likely to be reduced by the 
amount it is pro to save on newspapers, etc. In this case the 

nality and influence of the official would be greatly tried when 

e was interviewed by the F inance Committee and Treasurer, 
ially if he voices his contention that what he is able to save on 
the swings should be applied to an addition to the roundabouts. 

This is a very important question of practical policy and has a 
serious bearing on library finance, both capital and revenue accounts, 
because the fitting 4 with slopes, tables and chairs, and the lighting, 
fittings, etc., are costly, and the supply of newspapers and 
periodicals affects the revenue account. we are to go on as at 
present we must provide large airy rooms, a large superficial area 
per reader, good lighting, cleaning and supervision e . if 
the casual reader of the daily press is to be catered for in our new 
buildings as formerly he will cost a great deal more than the steady 
reader who borrows three or four books a week from the Lending 
Library. It does not seem fair or right that the individuals who 
use Our newspaper rooms as rest rooms or shelters should have so 
much consideration, and to the detriment of the more serious people 
who want the best books we can give them and in increasing 
abundance. 

It may seem to be manifestly unfair to minimise the value of 
providing a large newspaper and periodical room in which men 
and women may pass a wet morning, but we must consider to what 
extent a town should cut down its book-purchasing capacity by a 
large provision of papers which have little if anything more than a 
passing interest. 
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The vexed question of ridding our newspaper rooms of the 
loafing fraternity would, I believe, be solved by pg wee cutting 
down of the number and character of the papers provided. By 
my list there would be no picture papers, no story magazines, no 
provincial newspapers of the parish pump variety, no sectarian or 
propagandist periodicals, nothing to keep people wasting their 
time in premises, with ephemeral publications, provided at the 
ratepayers’ expense. If the newsrooms are kept scrupulously 
clean and provided with high-class papers, periodicals and maga- 
zines, we should, I believe, soon find that the undesirable Weary 
Willie and Tired Tim would seek refuge elsewhere, where he would 
not be a nuisance to himself and others. Thus would the tone of 
our Reading Rooms be elevated and genuine readers and those 
who want to make genuine references to the daily and weekly press 
be encouraged to use them and appreciate them, instead of, as now, 
turn away in disgust, when they find their trade paper being 
dribbled upon by some dirty ill-smelling, half-asleep individual, to 
whom the newspaper room is nothing but a place, often no better 
or worse than the casual ward from which he has just been turned 
away. 

No. 2.—STATISTICS. 

This part of the Carnegie Report must have been very difficult 
to compile as the Questionnaire was not so full of side notes and foot 
notes as an Income Tax Return and therefore many Librarians 
misunderstood the requirements—adding statistics which were not 
asked for whilst others omitted such as were wanted. Compara- 
tive Tables are very unsatisfactory and the sooner uniformity can 
be obtained the sooner shall we find the tables more useful and 
informing. 

Out of the 432 libraries of the United Kingdom analysed, 
343 levy 2d. or less in the 4 on the rateable value of their town 
for the maintenance of the library system, and only 86 over 2d., 
so that it cannot be said that any extravagance is practised so far 
as the Public Libraries of the country are concerned. Even in the 
86 towns either Art Galleries or Museums are maintained, in most 
of them out of the rate received. 

The inequality of the amounts raised in the various towns is 
remarkable even when the population is similar. Perhaps the most 
exceptional instances are in London, but there are some in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire worthy of attention. Burnley, for instance, 
with a population of 103,600 raises a rate of 1.98d., which produces 
£3,450, whilst St. Helens, with a population of 102,675, raises 
2.01d., which produces £3,021; Rotherham, with a population of 
68,045, raises 1.5d., producing £1,742, and Barnsley, with a el 
lation of 68,991, and a penny rate, only produces £815. ese 
figures are few but they afford a remarkable contrast. It is worth 
while noting that in the table of Lancashire figures on page 19 of 
the Report, most of the towns mentioned there levy upwards of 
a three-halfpenny rate and spend a correspondingly large amount 
on salaries and books, proving to some extent that enterprise in 
library work very properly belongs to the North, not to mention an 
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even smaller area. The figures also illustrate very effectively that 
the issue rate is high when books are plentiful, whereas they are 
low when the stock is small and stagnant. 

In considering the issues of books every Librarian will know 
that as these are presented in so many different ways, it is extremely 
difficult to criticise them. We all hold varying opinions on the 
thorny question of what constitutes an issue of a book. Some 
towns do not count the issue of books on the open shelves, such as 
directories and other volumes of quick reference, whilst others 
count even the issue of single numbers of magazines. Some Ref- 
erence Libraries issue hundreds (perhaps thousands) of volumes of 
fiction in the Reference Library, whilst others consider this is not 
Reference Library work and exclude all fiction from the shelves of 
this department. It would be a step in the right direction if a 
standardised table could be adopted, with, of course, a standardised 
method of arriving at the figures agreed upon, and adopted uni- 
versally. I amafraid that no comparison of issues will be satisfactory 
until something of this kind is done, and it would be a useful and 
valuable piece of work for one or other of the branches to undertake. 

To touch on Salaries is to tread on dangerous ground, but 
the Report very properly points out that 143 libraries have a total 
salary list of £200 a year or less, and that 123 of even big towns, 
where a number of branches are running, pay less than {£1,000 a 

r for their staff salaries. I don’t want to labour this matter but 
must say that such salaries are not likely to attract men and 
women who are competent to guide the great mass of the i 
ublic. The sooner the ratepayers recognise this the better it wi 
for the libraries which they are called upon to support. Atten- 
tion should also be called to the totally inadequate salaries offered 
recently at Shrewsbury and Lancaster, which are in both instances a 
disgrace to the Councils which offered them. 

The question of local rates has come very much to the front in 
recent years,and though perhaps it matters little now that the New 
Public Libraries Act has removed the id. rate limitation, yet the 
matter deserves earnest consideration. It is an anomaly that 
should be ended or mended, because in 300 cases out of 400 the 
Libraries are called upon to pay back to the local authority 
and small sums out of the very rates which are levied for their 
upkeep. There are, or may be, sound reasons for this financial 
complication and special local circumstances no doubt exist, but 
I do think that the whole question deserves standardised treatment 
by the financial advisers to our Corporations, because so far as my 
limited vision extends it only does one thing and that is—inflate 
the costs of administrating the local Library and reacts detrimentally 
upon the Library service proper when the estimates are under con- 
sideration, and more especially so at a time when economy is 
essentially a prominent consideration in the minds of the Finance 
Committee and its officers. There is always a danger that our 
estimates may be considered in bulk, and then cut down, if so 
ordered, by a mechanical process which affects our book ———— 

wer and not such items as Rates and Taxes, Administration 
abric charges, and the like. 
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Statistical tables for comparative purposes are useless, unless 
they are standardised. To give you only a few instances of what I 
mean, in some libraries the expenditure given on books includes 
New Books, Replacements and Binding, whilst others omit Binding. 
The figures paid in salaries often include wages paid to caretakers, 
cleaners and porters. Establishment charges with some are for 

yments charged by the local authority for the services rendered 
. the Town Clerk and Trezsurer and for use of the Town Hall 
Committee Rooms, and the part of printing of Minutes and Abstracts 
of Accounts, whilst others lump Printing, Stationery and Rates 
under this heading. The item Rates and Taxes often includes the 
Loan Charges and Rents paid. In counting the stock of books and 
issues, three-volume novels are sometimes counted as three and 
pieces of music for three or four instruments bound separately, 
or placed in pockets within the covers, are counted as three or four 
as the case may be, whilst with some they are counted as one only. 
The number of staff rarely includes the Librarian and often includes 
the part-time cleaners and porters, caretakers, etc. The number 
of borrowers on the registers are often given as the actual number of 
tickets in use, irrespective of the fact that two or more tickets are 
allowed to every borrower; and, lastly, small Delivery Stations 
are counted as Branch Libraries. 

These random thoughts should provide a practical discussion; 
and it is with this object that they are written. 


EARLY PRINTING IN AUSTRALIA 
By R. A. PEeppIE. 

TueE following notes are gathered from various sources and indicate 
the general lines of the early history of printing in Australia. It 
would be interesting to know whether anything further has been 
discovered. One of the sources referred to was an auction sale cata- 
logue published a few years ago, which contained a copy of the 
Life of our Lord in Tahitian printed at Sydney, New South Wales, 
in 1814. The note appended described this as putting back the 
date of the earliest known Australian printed book by five years. 
The series of books (or rather booklets) in Tahitian printed to the 
order of the Rev. Mr. Marsden, the senior Chaplain of the London 
Missionary Society in the South Seas, is quite well known and there 
are copies of several of them in the Sir George Grey Library at 
Cape Town. In a letter from Mr. Marsden dated “On board The 
Active, Sydney Cove, November 22, 1814,” he says : “ The Cate- 
chisms I shall order to be printed previous to my sailing this day. 
I have four hundred copies now ready to send of the History of our 
Lord’s Life (this presumably being the work of which a copy has 
just turned up]. The History of the Old Testament has been some 
time in the printer’s hands and will soon be completed. What 
books they may want from time to time I can get printed here.” 
—Trans. Lond. Miss. Soc. The Missionaries at Otaheite (Tahiti) 
announce the arrival from Sydney in 1815 of 400 New Testament 
History (evidently our book again), 900 Catechisms and 100 Hymns. 
On September 6th, 1815, they write that the Old Testament History 
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being printed in Sydney was delayed for want of paper and further 
that a spelling book to be The follow- 
ing items are in the Sir George Grey Library. 

Te Abi no Tahiti [ABC]. Sydney: G. Howe [? 1813]. 

Te Mata no te parau na te Atua. n.p.d. 

Parau no Tahiti [Hymns]. n.p.d. 

Grey Catalogue, 1859, Vol. 2, Pt. 4, pp. 117, etc. 

Apart altogether from these Tahitian works, interesting as 
they are, there is in the British Museum a much earlier specimen of 
Australian printing. The General Standing Orders of New South 
Wales, printed at Sydney in 1802, is described in the General Cata- 
logue of the Museum as the first book printed in Sydney. The 
Museum has also the Abridgment of established General Orders and 
Colonial Regulations accurately compiled and published the Ist of 
Jan., 1809. By Authority. Sydney, in New South Wales: Printed 
by G. Howe at Government Press. The copy in the Museum is 
bound up with the New South Wales Pocket Almanack for . . . 
1809. Sydney: Compiled and printed at Government Press by 
George Howe. 

The facts about early Australian printing are as follows :— 
A press was landed in the Colony in 1787 but no one could be found 
who knew anything of the art until about 1795, when it was used 
for printing proclamations and official documents of that character. 
George Howe, who was the son of a printer at St. Kitts in the West 
Indies, and had practised at his trade in London, it is said on The 
Times, became Government Printer and started the Sydney Gazette, 
the first number of which appeared on March 5th, 1803. In 1805 
the Colonial Pocket Almanack was announced for publication, 
and on January 5th, 1806, the Gazette announced that “ as much 
of the Almanack as could be got ready” was published. Shortage 
of paper was the trouble all through these early days of the press. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS 


DeaR DEMETRIUS, 

Honoured I was by your addressing to me your first epistle. 
As cordially as Erastosthenes I welcome you to the small band of 
Alexandrian correspondents, though if the “‘ Memoirs” of Edwardus 
be true, Librarian thou never wert. 

Your advent to our band should be for ever memorable to you, 
for while my first letter was ignored by our fellow-epistolists, yours 
induced the venerable Erastosthenes to address you, and it pro- 
voked a rebuking letter—more or less deserved—from one who 
wrote “in the interests of truth.” Surely, as Colonel Mitchell had 
satisfied the L.A. Council, which, as you know, includes the per- 
tinacious H.D.R., you had no room for a “grouse.” Methinks 
you are somewhat precocious, and should be placed under some 
restraining influence. Be careful when you write letters for publica- 
tion, lest you raise the ire of your more complaisant colleagues ; 
you must not “ let yourself go”’ or you will be accused of trying 
to scale the ladder of library fame too quickly, and of possessing 
that “ vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.’ 
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Another warning. Do not be beguiled by Erastosthenes, 
ially when he doth appear to write emphatically, for oft he 
doth himself type his letters with his tongue in his cheek and endorse 
them professionally thus, ‘‘ Dict., X.Y.Z.” 
Rural LIBRARY CONFERENCE. 

Consider his commendation of the paper which Professor Peers 
contributed to the Rural Library Conference; then read all the 
Conference papers as soon as they are published, and tell me whether 

uu agree that Professor Peers contributed “the sanest paper.” 

ou will, I trow, be constrained to place his paper in the same 
category as those ill-informed articles on libraries that appear in 
the press from time to time. Methinks the Professor’s knowledge 
of public and rural libraries is not based on wide personal experience. 
He should know that many institutions in their infancy were run 
on “ haphazard ”’ or experimental lines, and also that many of the 
older libraries have been reorganised, and have that “ conscious 
aim” in their development which the young Professor would have 
us believe is lacking. Messrs. Hutt and Stephen acted wisely in 
refuting his charge. 

Erasthothenes, I believe, knows quite well that it would be 
futile to place in “ every village centre” the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica, the Dictionary of National Biography, and the Oxford 
Dictionary, that such a procedure at the present juncture would 
be a gross and unjustifiable extravagance, and that the wants of 
the serious student in almost any village—as far as those works are 
concerned—could be met by keeping a set of each of these publica- 
tions at the Rural Library Centre, so that a particular volume could 
be sent to a student when required. I quite agree that reference 
works should be provided at every village centre, but they should 
be works for which there is likely to bea demand. No, Erastosthenes’ 
stated opinion in this matter is no more reliable than the figure 
(£150) he quotes as the approximate cost of these works—the lot 
can be purchased for less than £100. 

From all accounts the Conference was an excellent one: appar- 
ently it was admirably conducted, stimulating to a high degree, 
and its influence should be reflected in the future work of the rural 
libraries. 

636.74. 


You have a penchant for collecting application forms; my 
weakness is for annual reports. One can get so many hints from 
them—things to adopt, and more often things to avoid like the 
plague. In my dream days I intended that my Library would be a 
multum in parvo, including every feature of a well organised Library, 
and now that I am ensconced as a Chief I sometimes cajole myself 
into thinking that innovations in my Library are impossible; but 
recently I received a rude shock when I examined an annual report. 
I realised that I had been forestalled in the provision of a 


Liprary Watcu-Dosc. 
When I read the item, ‘‘ Watch-dog’s keep, £4,” in the statement of 
accounts I rubbed my eyes and pinched myself in case I were asleep, 
but there was no mistake. First, I considered the amount of the 
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— and thought that the dog might have been kept more 

eaply by being fed on Bohn’s Library. Then I began to ponder 

e matter more deeply. Was the dog the librarian’s mascot, 
a emia pet of the gentler members of the library staff, or really a 
ascey of the library from the intrusions of a “ cat burglar” ? 

ed the dog ‘‘ Spot,”’ and then meditated as to his breed. Which 
of Burns’ ‘‘ Twa Dogs” did he resemble? Of course, he must be 
like the one whose 

“. . . locked, letter’d, braw brass collar 
Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar.” 

My thoughts flew to Byron, possibly because Erastosthenes had 
mentioned his name, and I murmured “ 'Tis sweet to hear the watch- 
dog’s honest bark.’”’ Then I remembered that students in the 
reference library might think otherwise, and would be more inclined 
to use Lady Macbeth’s memorable words, ‘‘ Out damned Spot.” 


Have Ye Broomes Enow? 

Three other items in the accounts took my fancy, but one only 
will I mention—‘‘ Brooms, Brushes, Twine, etc., £49 17s. 1d. 
“ Cleanliness is indeed next to godliness,” quoth I, ‘and surely this 
library, more than any other I know, must approximate most 
closely to that fine virtue. But why the “twine”? Perhaps it, 
too, is connected with the scheme for cleanliness. Libraries there 
are which have paper wrappers for protecting the books, and this 
one may go a step further and require the assistants to tie in a 
parcel each book issued? I wonder! After all, it may be that the 
town a very dusty, water-carts may be unknown, and the porters 
ma 

“. . sent with broom before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door.” 

Enough. I can’t write a good skit, so, my dear Demetrius, 
on the eve of the New Year I will conclude by wishing you success 
in your next application for a Chief’s post, and giving you, as is 
customary at the close of a year, an injunction: Be ready with a 
good stock of the domestic implements mentioned in the oregoing 
paragraph, for “‘ I wot that a new broome sweepeth cleane.” 

APOLLONIUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ““ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


LIBRARY NEWS 


[Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments, and 
eae and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. 

Tue first ve of the scheme for Suburban Libraries in EpiInpurcH 

has been inaugurated. The service now comprises the Corstorphine 

village library, which was established in a library building some 

ears ago, and travelling libraries at Colinton, Juniper Green, 

vidson’s Mains and Newcraighall. It is hoped to complete the 
remainder of the travelling scheme this year. 
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PERSONAL 
Mr. Horace Goulden, Deputy Librarian, to be Chief Librarian 
and Curator, Huddersfield. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS. 

BristoL Public Library.—Annual Report for the year ending 
June 30th, 1924. City Librarian, I. Acland Taylor, F.L.A. 
Population, 376,975. Stock: Lending, 208,858 ; Reference, 
104,408. Additions during year: Lending, 11, 734 ; Reference, 
1,271. Issues: Lending, 713,957 ; Reference, 87, 586. Borrowers, 
33,832. School Libraries, 40. Issues, 29,488. 

Since the publication of the last report the Central Lending Department 
has been completely re-modelled and equipped on the “‘ open-access ’’ principle 
whilst a self-contained and separately administered Children’s Library has 
been instituted. The outcome of these progressive measures is an increase 
of nearly 180,000 in the issues. The Report contains three illustrations. 
Has no financial statement. 

Bury.—23rd Annual Report, 1923-24. Librarian and Curator, 
John H. Shaw. Population, 56,426. Rate in {, 3.6d. Income, 

4,691. Stock: Lending, 23,468; Reference, 7,981. Additions 

uring the year, 2,034. Issues: Lending and Juvenile, 124,405 ; 

Reference, 10,110; School Libraries, 54,475. Borrowers, 7,565. 
Visitors to Art Gallery, 40,431. 

Hype.—30th Annual Report, 1924. Librarian, John Chorton. 
Population, 34,130. Rate in {, 2d. Income, £1,453. Stock: 
Lending, 16,880; Reference, 2,400; Music, 10,345. Additions 
during the year, 743. Combined issues, 111,488. Borrowers, 
4,055. 

The need for extension of the Library premises is now being very keenly 
felt. The Lending department at certain times is overcrowded, Auf causing 
great inconvenience both to the staff and the public. In the Juvenile Library 
there is scarcely room for more than a book apiece for each borrower. It is 
hoped that the necessary alterations will soon be carried out. 
KETTERING.—28th Annual Report, 1923-24. Librarian, Kate E. 

Pierce, F.L.A. Population, 29,692. Rate in {, 2}d. Income, 
£1,521. Stock: Lending, 11,282; Reference, 4,532. Additions 
during the year, 1,330. Issues : ‘Lending, 115,894 ; Reference, 
7,137. Children’s Library, 38,310. Borrowers, 7, 651. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—48th Annual Report, 1923-24. Chief Librarian 
and Curator, Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A. Population, 90,923. 
Stock: Lending, 29,869; Reference, 18,787; Juvenile, 3,937. 
Additions during the year, 2,606. Issues: Lending, 265,610 ; 
Reference, 30,312; Juvenile, 52,128. Borrowers: Adults, 
8,216; Juveniles, 2,470. 

The opening of an evening Branch Library was the outstanding feature 
of a hard, yet none the less successful, year’s work. The issues for the first 
four months’ working of the branch are highly gratifying and great things 
are hoped for in the future. The Museums were visited by 81,081 people, 
while 31,798 attended the several Exhibitions held during the year. 
WATERLOO-WITH-SEAFORTH Public Library.—26th Annual Report, 
1923-24. Librarian, Kate Fearnside. Population, 29,626. 
Rate in {, 2d. Income, £1,371. Stock: Lending, 12,408; 
Reference, 1,730. Additions during year, 813. Issues : Lending, 


i 
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61,571 ; Reference, 1,440 ; Children’s Library, 27,055. Borrowers, 
4,244. 
“It is satisfactory to be able to report steady progress.” 
PUBLICATIONS. 
CoveNtTRY Public Libraries.—Readers’ Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 6. 
Nov.-Dec., 1924. 

In this issue tribute is to the greatest li Hardy, 
with notes on his novels and poems, are given, together with critical appre- 
ciations, etc. A brief note on George McaDonald is also published. 
NORTHAMPTON Public Libraries.—List of Books for Boys and Girls, 

being a catalogue of books in the Central Juvenile Lending 
Libr. 

in ovary way thio cherming and blication, 
The terminology is simple and should readily be understood by the youngest 
of borrowers. Classified on the Dewey system, with an Author Catalogue of 
Fiction and an Index to Subjects. Fiction is also classified—an excellent idea 
that should prove of great value, not to the children alone, but to Parents 
and Teachers in their efforts to direct the younger generation to the best 


Norwicu Public Libraries.—Music and Musical Literature in the 
Norwich Public Libraries. Price 6d. 

An annotated and classified catalogue of music and works on music and 
musicians in the libraries. In two parts, the first being devoted to musical 
literature—theory, history, biography, etc. ; the second part dealing with a 
selection of vocal and instrumental music by classical and modern com- 
posers. Contains roughly 1,000 items. 

SHEFFIELD Public Libraries.—Catalogue of Books on Building and 
Allied Trades. 

This little catalogue should prove of immense value to workers using the 
libraries. It contains practically every book on the various subjects it is 
possible to obtain. Classified, with Subject index. Such Catalogues as these 

cannot fail to stimulate interest in the Public Library movement and are 
doubtless greatly appreciated by the reader. Other libraries might with 
advantage copy this method of publicity. 


REVIEWS OF TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Allen (John Parnell) Practicat Bumpinc Construction. A 
handbook for students preparing for the examinations of the 
Science and Art Department, The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, The Surveyors’ Institution, etc. Illus. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xii., 584. Crosby Lockwood, 1924. 15s. net. 

The author’s work is so up to date that it has only been necessary to 
revise the sections dealing with Ferro-Concrete, Floors and Cement, since the 
fifth edition was exhausted. This, the sixth edition, has been enlarged by 
the addition of about fifty pages. The work is designed as a book of reference 
for all persons engaged in building, and it contains over 1,300 illustrations, 
being one of the most comprehensive books on the subject which should be 
in every library. 

Purday (H. F. P.) Dieser Encine Desicn. Illus. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, » pp. xvi., 332. Constable, 1924. Second Edition. 2ls. net. 

The first edition of this book was issued some years ago and since that 


time there has been a great development in the application of the Diesel 
Engine, particularly to the propulsion of Mercantile Vessels. Additions to 
the work occur chiefly in Chapter 8, where the more recent form of cylinders 
and covers for large engines are described ; Chapter 9, which is entirely new, 
is devoted to heat flow considerations; and pter 11, which has been 
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extended by sections dealing with the principles of mechanical in 

In fact, substantial advance has been made in this volume as well as a number 

of minor corrections. There are nearly 300 illustrations. 

Pull (Ernest) and Pull (F. E.) ENGINEERING WorksHoP NoTES 
AND Data, containing a selection of Practical Notes, Formulae 
and Data, based on modern methods and applicable to all branches 
of Engineering Workshop Practice. 12mo, oblong, cloth, pp. 126. 
Crosby Lockwood, 1925. 2s. 6d. net. 

This little book is intended as a vade mecum for those who are directly 
interested in fitting and general machining o tions. It contains data and 
formulae which will be found practical useful to those in engineering 
workshops. 

Bew (Richard H.) PRINCIPLES OF SANITATION AND PLUMBING. 
Illus., demy 8vo, cloth, pp. vili., 118. Blackie and Son, 1924. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The plumbing trades have not hitherto been remarkably well supplied 
with text books which give in an elementary form the facts and princi = is 
their work and the volume before us fills a definite need for students, 
in a very compact form with Materials, Properties, Sanitary po oa 
House Drainage, Sanitary Plumbing, Water and Water Supply, Roof-work, 
Mensuration and Development. 

App (Frank) Farm Economics: MANAGEMENT AND DISTRIBUTION. 
248 illustrations in text. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 700. Lippincott 
Co., 1924. 12s. 6d. net. 

A ’ comprehensive volume dealing with — side of farming economics, 
containing i and diagrams, —e exercises for each special 
section. One of a series of farm manuals. 


Holloway (Sydney F.) ANCIENT AND MODERN Being 
some notes on the art and craft of the builder, with special ref- 
erence to the work of Holloway Brothers both in erection and 
restoration. Illus. Folio, cloth, pp. 128. Holloway Bros., 
1924. 

The compiler of this beautifully-produced volume has given us a number 
of examples of buildings and engineering works representing the firm’s accom- 
plishments during the 42 years of its existence. It is only necessary to turn 
the pages of the book to see what a variety of work has been done and how 
much of it is worth survival. The book is dedicated to all great Artists, 
Architects and Craftsmen, who, though contending against difficulties, still 
strive after what is best in architecture. A short history of the firm is given 
with portraits of its founders and views of the factories. There is also a list 
of War Memorials carried out by Messrs. Holloway Bros., the well-known 
builders, who are also connected with such important edifices as the General 
Post Office, Magnet House, Kingsway, Caxton House, Westminster, improve- 
ments in the London docks; and the restoration of country seats, etc. Hex- 
ham Abbey and Rushton Hall, Kettering, are among the beautiful and well- 
known buildings illustrated in this book. 

Door MAKING, with full instructions and examples of designs. 
Demy 8vo, paper, pp. 48. Evans Bros., 1924. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a useful and handy work in the Woodworkers’ Series published by 
Messrs. Evans Bros., as it deals with almost every kind of wena door that 
can be required. Here we are told all about mouldings and panels, folding 
doors, doors with sidelights and fanlights, and sliding doors. A section is 
given to the preparation of the timber, and the designs for doors suitable for 
churches, public buildings, shops and villas are included. 

Nicholls (George J.) Bacon aNp Hams. Second edition (revised). 
Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 106. Institute of Certificated Grocers, 
1924. 5s. net. 

Originally this book was based on a ical lecture, and it has been so 
much in demand that a second edition recently been called for. The 
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the subject of the provision trade from the origin of the pig to the question 

of the bacon factory, wholesale distribution, retail distribution, in all its 

branches, with a copious appendix on the question of a pricing, a 

and so forth. There is an anatomical chart frontispiece which, when unfolded, 

explains the structure of the animal from the external parts of the body to 
po skeleton, circulation, muscular system, etc., beautifully produced in 
colours. 

Molesworth (Walter H.) Spons’ ExectricaL Pocket Boox. A 
reference book of general electrical information, formulae and 
tables for practical engineers. 325 illustrations. Second edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. 488. Spon, Ltd., 1924. 7s. 6d. net. 

This edition contains several of the latest government regulations includi 
ELC. 38 and EI.C. 39, and the Wiring Rules of the Institution of Electri 
Engineers as published in 1924. The work has received careful revision and is 
in every way a useful handbook. 

Wedmore (E. B.) Trencham (H.) SwitcHGEAR FoR ELECTRIC 
Power Controt. Illus. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 336. Oxford 
University Press, 1924. 25s. net. 

This work is intended to be servicable both to the user and designer of 
Electric Control Apparatus. The contents deal fully with Cut-Outs, Air-Break 
Circuit Breakers, Resistance and Reactance Switching, Excess Current 
Protection, Special Cable Protective Systems, Calculation of Short-Circuit 
K.V.A., Switchboard Panels, Alternating Current lustruments and Equipment, 
Outdoor Switchgear, Lightning Arresters and Surge Absorbers, and many 
other allied subjects. There is a schedule of the more important patents 
applying to protection of electrical power sysems. The apparatus is well 
illustrated in order to facilitate the work of the reader. , 
Fletcher (Reuben) PracticaL MuLE SpinninG. A treatise on 

Winding, Copping, and the Mechanism of the Mule. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 134. Emmott, 1924. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Cotton Trades have a remarkably good series of text-books published 

Messrs.Emmott and Co., and a demand has recently arisen in Lancashire for 

a book which will fill a need amongst the many spinners who desire practical 

information on the working of the Spinning Mules. Illustrations are freely 

given but there is no index to this book. p : 

Donovan (H. M.) ADVERTISING REsPonsE. A research into influ- 
ences that increase sales. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. x., 196. Lippincott 
Co., 1924. Qs. net. 

Americans are specialists in advertising and this book is the result of 
tests on 1,000 students, men and women, in eleven senior classes of seven 
Philadelphia High Schools. The study has been made of 20,000 replies indicat- 
ing the response of consumers to advertising. Charts are given of the mental 
dominance of brands of razors, ice cream, typewriters, tooth paste, candy, 
tea and so forth. This is a curious book giving a new side to selling and adver- 
tising which should solve some marketing problems. 


‘GENERAL. 


Book Auction Recorps. Volume 21, Part 2. Cr. 8vo, wrappers, 
pp. xviii., 187-332. Frontis. London, Stevens and Stiles, 1925. 
This part contains 4,886 records, also some notes on the Bibliography of 
British Aeronautics by J. G. Hodgson. The publishers inform us in a note 
that the new Index is well in hand. The approval is general of their efforts 
to improve the B.A.R. by alteration in the display of type inaugurated in the 
last issue which has made consultation much more rapid and easy. Another 
innovation that they have started in the current number is to bring all dupli- 
cate records in the same part under one main heading, using the words Amr. 
Copy or Other Copies instead of as heretofore The Same. 
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